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The Miracle of America. Translated 
Harper. June 14, 1944. 


Maurois, André. 
by Denver and Jane Lindley. 
428p. $3.50. 


The Miracle of America rm » 
miracle of M. Maurois. That : 
to coordinate accurately wit! 1e confines of a single 
volume the amazingly complicated «kein of events that go 
to make up the history of our United States is a feat de- 
manding respect from every scholar who has ever at- 
tempted to make another nation’s life story his own. That 
he should be able to do this in his native language and at 
the same time use a style and even a jargon that smacks 
strongly of the people whose story he is telling indicates 
the practiced cosmopolitan, adept at the art of standing 
in other men’s shoes. This is André Maurois’ present 
accomplishment; but it will come as no surprise to those 
acquainted with his English characterizations. One may 
indeed read page after page of this most readable transla- 
tion without being aware of its French authorship. 


M. Maurois’ peculiar capacity will be a disappointment to 
those of us Americans who are still intrigued with broken 
English and love to rush up with a “What do you think 
of America, monsieur?” If anything betrays the French- 
man in Maurois’ latest it is perhaps the author’s striking 
power of synthesis. The general effect and relative values 
of mass and color in a canvas are best appreciated from 
afar; in his distance from the American scene lies Maurois’ 
advantage. He is thereby able to summarize succinctly 
the large issues involved in the various crises through 
which our nation has lived; he can sketch in a vivid man- 
ner both sides of a question. The reader is made aware 
of the salient points in the case for each of the disputants 
in the Revolutionary War. The author points out how 
the French and Indian War left England with an Ameri- 
can Empire whose maintenance, apparently, could be 
effected only through additional taxation. He is able, 


almost be called the 
European should be able 


with great objectivity, to appreciate the motives of both 
sides in the tragic struggle between the North and the 
South. And because he is a European he can describe 
accurately much of America on the march as an exten- 
sion of the Old World, a testing ground for the solution of 
problems that could not be solved in a crowded homeland. 


At the same time one gets an occasional glimpse of the 
Frenchman. The great figures of American history are 
ticked off with the petite phrase incisive that has meant 
Maurois to so many. The thumb-nail sketch and the 
anecdote abound: “Jay’s weak side was Mr. Jay”, “Adams 
(ohn Quincy) lacked friends; Clay, principles; Crawford 
was unpopular; why not Jackson?” whose “orthography 
was altogether personal, his grammar fanciful”. At 
Adams’ party for “Old Hickory” Mrs. Adams between the 
tall and cadaverous general and the short, stout Secretary 
of State “looked as though she were receiving between 
Don Quixote and Sancho Panza”. 


Hailing from a saturated Europe André Maurois finds it 
easy to note the difference of meaning conveyed by the 
term “frontier” in the American and European vocabu- 
laries; he appreciates the American’s substitution of 
“Manifest Destiny” for the European’s “conquest” or 
“empire”. Texas as worth a Mass, Lincoln as a cen- 
tralizing Richelieu and Colonel House as Wilson’s Grey 
Eminence are all images at home in the mind of a French- 
man. Maurois also gives evidence of his countrymen’s 
penchant for the analysis of customs and manners; his 
observations in regard to American religion, prohibition 
and the Jim Crow laws are valuable and interesting. 


To be sure, the author does not state in so many words 
what precisely constitutes the “miracle of America”. 
Rather he lets the facts speak for themselves. He is 
highly intrigued with the idea that although America is 
an extension of Europe with a population made up of 
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elements from the Old World, yet these elements have 
improved on being transplanted. The six major divisions 
of his work, each of them terminated with an admirably 
lucid conclusion, trace for M. Maurois the upward swing 
of America’s evolution through action and reaction. A 
definite pattern of democratic finality seems indeed to 
underlie the story of America’s development away from 
her early phases of Calvinistic theocracy, Federalist cen- 
tralization and benevolent aristocracy, through a bitterly 
chastised sectionalism to a nationalistic political con- 
sciousness, and, finally, to an internationalism at first 
emotional, then reasoned and based upon a happily grow- 
ing sense of world responsibility. Even taking into ac- 
count dark days of skulduggery when “government of the 
people, by the bosses for the business man” seemed to 
prevail, M. Maurois feels justified in saying that “from 
1787 to 1940 America has given its citizens more peace, 
stability and happiness than the great nations of Europe”. 


To a practiced scholar André Maurois will not appear to 
have made an outstanding contribution. There is a deal 
of over-simplification; quotations are often made without 
references. A generally excellent translation is marred by 
a few instances of careless editing and a number of typo- 
graphical errors. I like to think that M. Maurois has 
intended his book for popular consumption; through its 
translation its usefulness has been extended to the English- 
speaking peoples who rightly see in its author a true and 


understanding friend. 
Frank Fadner, S.]., 
University of Scranton 
* * * 


Weiskopf, F.C. The Firing Squad. Translated from the 
oa by J. A. Galston. Knopf. June 26, 1944. 265p. 


This grotesque and generally stupid piece of propaganda 
fiction can be reviewed only by a series of questions. Why 
is it necessary to rely, in contemporary war writing, on 
the melodramatic clichés of the Hollywood presentation 
of the Hun during the first World War? Why is it neces- 
sary, for propaganda purposes, to depict the enemy as 
not only ugly in spirit—which can be proved from various 
national white papers—but bulbous, cross-eyed, melo- 
dramatically villainous in appearance? Why is it neces- 
sary to spoil fiction by writing no more than a tract which 
seems intended to move the emotions only—and to do 
that only for the length of time it takes to read the docu- 
ment? 


The flaw in the present example of preaching against the 
Nazis—and with that action there can be no quarrel—is 
that Hans Holler, the Sudeten German who narrates the 
dossier of atrocities, would have been a weak-minded “rat” 
in any country. The morally civilized reader will object 
to his excursions into adultery and incest, murder and 
wanton destruction, without pinning the guilt for these 
crimes on a nation. Had Hans and his associates in the 
special punitive police detail stationed in Prague at the 
time of the Heydrick assassination never been engaged 
in war, their characters would be the same. It is false to 
argue that their manners are due to party spirit. It is 
false, artistically, for Hans to repent because he has been 
blinded at Stalingrad, and to wish to atone for the atroci- 
ties he formerly permitted or engaged in. The attempt 
to ridicule the Nazi party by tyre presentation of pompous- 
ness, hypocrisy, blind obedience to orders, and ingrown 
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cruelty is laid on too thickly for the novel form to set. 
There are too many speeches, too many lectures, too much 
cheap realism, too much Freudian probing for an explana- 
tion of the average German as a split personality—half 
sentimentalist and half beast—to make the fiction ac- 
ceptable. 


Although the author won a Czechoslovakian prize for 
poetry and a continental reputation for prose, he is not 
as successful in portraying the small talk and mental con- 
fusion of the infantryman as a score of other novelists, 
The technical pattern is there, but the weaving is done 
with hatred alone. 


Because of the grimy succession of accounts of moral 
ugliness, and because of the falsely suggestive attribution 
of a cause to politics rather than to will, it is impossible 
to recommend the novel to any class of reader. Even 
without these lapses, the residue would still be a waste 
of time. 

James Edward Tobin, 

Fordham University 


* * * 


Parker, Dorothy. Dorothy Parker. With an Introduction 
by W. Somerset Maugham. The Viking Portable Library. 
Viking. May 15, 1944. 544p. $2.00. 


There are certain liabilities implicit in the passage from 
institution to contemporary classic, but it is the fated risk 
that even so lightsome a golden lass as Dorothy Parker 
one day had to run. In those blithe salad years of the 
Twenties, when Rhadamanthus and Minos were merely 
trick rhymes in a vers de societé ballade, it was fun to jest 
at time and “watch the worms slip by, slip by,” but now 
the chips are down, the sunset gun is firing, Miss Parker 
has had her appointed length of rope measured out by 
Hangman Inspiration, and the critical verdicts are begin- 
ning to roll in as sure as death and taxes. Here lies one 
judgment, not so deep as a well, perhaps, but ‘twill do, 
’twill serve for the bride of Lieutenant Alan Campbell. 


Fewer of the famous short stories stand up than one had 
remembered in a nostalgic flush of enthusiasm over the 
vaunted Parker wit. But still and all, some of them do; 
we did possess a little giantess in those days, one who, 
if her effects were cruder than Katherine Mansfield’s, yet 
owned an ear for the feminine colloquial equal to Lard- 
ner’s mastery over the masculine. Mr. Maugham would 
have it that Big Blonde carries “all the earmarks of a 
masterpiece”; we will plump rather for Horsie. From 
the Diary of a New York Lady stands in the true suc- 
cession of Congreve and Sheridan; its “divine Hungarian 
musicians in the green coats” have the authentic seal of 
satiric immortality; they would not be amiss in an Eight- 
eenth Century Spectator paper or in Waugh’s Decline 
and Fall of the last decade. But only too many of these 
contes suffer from an unmitigated felinity that a male 
reader, at least, finds somewhat tiring in so concentrated 
a dosage, however pleasant his memories of them in their 
more spasmodic magazine appearances. It is at once her 
prerogative and a great source of her charm to be in- 
tensely subjective; nonetheless this same male reader pre- 
fers, when it comes to the traditional Battle of the Sexes 
Thurber’s Cro-Magnon women and spindling, devitalized 
men to the incessant neurotic quarrelling of The Lovely 
Leave, The Sexes, or Dusk Before Fireworks. Liquor was 
raw in the Twenties; perhaps it was this that kept Miss 
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Parker from “cutting” her femaleness as Miss Austen so 
exquisitely succeeded in doing. But after all one must 
needs wear the imprint of one’s age, and Miss Parker, 
along with Fitzgerald and Hemingway, has helped write 
the obit. of the speakeasy era. 


No such churlish reservations are necessary in connection 
with the lyric half of her collected output; here we wel- 
come the inimitable personal flavor without cavil, espe- 
cially in those rhyming quips wherein, “inseparable my 
nose and thumb”, she flaunts the world like some musical 
comedy gamine of the cocktail age. Somehow—and too 
few writers know it anymore since the Chester-Belloc 
ceased its light versifying—the ballade form lets through 
the personal as no other, and Miss Parker’s are among the 
best humorous examples of our day, ranking, even, with 
G.K.C.’s. I cite you her Ballade of a Talked-Off Ear. 
You may prefer the zany irregularities of an Ogden Nash, 
if you care to; among the traditionalists Miss Parker has 
no peer. 


The love lyrics, for which a generation has extolled her, 
sound a little less original than they once did; Hardy and 
Housman turned the trick first, and the despairs and 
suicides in their pages are rather more real than Hora- 
tian. But here, too, she disarms criticism by an explana- 
tory Epitaph for a Charming Lady: 


All her hours were yellow sands, 
Blown in foolish whorls and tassels; 
Slipping warmly through her hands; 
Patted into little castles. 

* * * 
Leave for her a red young rose, 
Go your way, and save your pity; 
She is happy, for she knows 
That her dust is very pretty. 


The bright dust is very pretty, it is true; and even if it is 
not her own, but that of Housman or Heine, or else de- 
canted from the funeral amphorae of the Greek Anthol- 
ogy, it is still her hands that patted it here into pretty 
sand castles. And what is more sand castles do not date— 
like Mr. Durant’s study in her story, Mr. Durant, with its 
ornamental steins and empty pipe-racks against red paper; 
or for that matter, like her own prose which will one day 
be as prettily dated as the patchouli of Wilde. Sand 
castles, like castles in Spain, are pretty much the same 
architecture from generation to generation; for youths 
ailing with that chronic before-marriage complaint, green- 
sickness, and old gaffers reliving their golden days in cigar 
smoke build alike from year to year. (Nota bene: fathers 
and mothers of growing children, on the other hand, will 
agree with Dr. Johnson that literature has other concerns 
than the amorous rantings of a lovesick girl. As for me, 
I should not want Miss Parker to indict me as some 
“cooled, benignant Phaon” murmuring “ ‘Silly little 
thing!” Phaon would get the worst of that exchange.) 
Charles A. Brady 

A War Atlas for Americans. Published for the Council 
on Books in Wartime. Simon and Schuster. June 8, 
1944. $1.00. 

Published with the assistance of the Book Bureau of the 
Office of War Information, the text was drafted under 
the guidance of Professor Harold Sprout. The mans were 
designed and executed under Emil Lowenstein. This is a 
guide consisting of 84 maps with a running interpretative 
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text. The maps and text are grouped so that the pattern 
of conquest is first laid out. Then, step by step, the pat- 
tern of liberation is shown in maps, first the blockade of 
fortress Europe, then the bombing of industrial targets, the 
Mediterranean front, the Russian front, and the Asiatic 
front. The maps are drawn on the orthographic projec- 
tion and quite likely will puzzle the general reader at first. 
In their projection, the maps are drawn with the cartog- 
rapher fixing on a particular point on the globe and then 
making his drawing in perspective from that point. This 
gives the illusion of depth and perspective usually lacking. 
The cartographer also departed from the usual north-south 
view. In order to provide a more realistic view of certain 
areas, projections have been drawn from other points of 
the compass so that the reader may view Europe as it 
appears from England or the short northern route to 
Tokyo as it appears from the bridge from North America 
to Asia. 


The Atlas in itself should be valuable for those who feel 
that they need a summary of the war as it has progressed 
to date. A careful study of the maps might do much to 
make Americans aware of the changed world in which 
they are living as well as the nature of the obstacles im- 
posed by distance, particularly in the Pacific. A bit of 
reflection after a study of the maps might be especially 
sobering to those who believe that distance has been com- 
pletely conquered by the airplane. One thing no atlas 
can show, and that is the imponderable nature of the 
resistance which a friend or enemy is likely to put up 
despite the obstacles of geography. Thus, viewing the 
maps which show the Battle of Britain, no maps can show 
why Hitler failed to invade the island nor can they show 
why and how the British were able to resist as they did. 
On the Russian front where geography is supposed to 
exert such a tremendous influence, no projection can pos- 
sibly show how the Russians were able to fling back the 
German advance. But taken with some consideration as 
to its limitations, the Atlas can be a useful thing. It is 
doubtful, however, that the Atlas will make Americans 
any more conscious of the world outside the boundaries 
of the United States. Throughout much of their school 
days they are confronted with maps, figures and statistics 
and yet most are blissfully ignorant of what the rest of 
the world means to us. Perhaps education must go beyond 
the superficialities of map study to a deeper awareness of 
universality. The text accompanying the maps is some- 
what pedestrian, being a step by step account of the 
progress of the war. For students of contemporary history 
in high school or college this should prove to be a useful 
summary. James M. Eagan, 

College of New Rochelle 
* 


AAF. The Official Guide to the Army Air Forces. 
Simon and Schuster. July 1, 1944. 380p. $2.50. 


At a conservative estimate the Army Air Forces by mid- 
1944 will include more than two and one-half million 
men. In 1938 its membership was a mere 21,000 and in 
December 1941 only 350,000. The full chronicle of this 
phenomenal growth may never be written but the present 
book is the most complete and comprehensive manual, 
guide, directory and chronicle ever made available to 
civilians in one work. Some sections such as aircraft 
types, bombing and others have been treated more in 
detail in other places but for anyone who desires a concise 
yet complete account of all aspects of the AAF this is the 
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book. It begins by stating the general plans and use of an 
airforce in war, goes on to a discussion of the organization 
of the AAF, continues with a listing of personnel and 
duties, and the various methods of training. Chapters are 
devoted to the various types of aircraft, to air logistics, to 
types of bases, their organization and maintenance. Then 
follows a chapter treating of the battlefield itself, the air, 
including weather, communications, aviation physiology, 
medicine, forced landings and survival. The final major 
section of the book is devoted to AAF operations. In it 
are described strategic and tactical operations, target selec- 
tion and bombing, fighter operation, air defense, recon- 
naisance, intelligence, communications, gunnery and a 
summary record of the performance of our various combat 
air forces since Pearl Harbor. There are pictures and 
records of awards and insignia, pictures of planes and of 
combat operations, pictures and biographies of com- 
manders, lists of abbreviations and airforce vernacular, a 
bibliography and an index. There is also a chronology 
of historical highlights from the Civil War onward. The 
book is recommended to all. 

* 
Balchen, Bernt, Corey Ford, Oliver La Farge and others. 
War Below Zero. Houghton, Mifflin. June 15, 1944. 
127p. $2.00. 


In the summer of 1941 an expedition under the command 
of Colonel Bernt Balchen, noted Arctic explorer and flier, 


‘set out to establish an Army Air Force base on Greenland. 


The value of that base lay in preventing the Nazis from 
establishing their own bases on that springboard for the 
bombing of North America, in obtaining meteorological 
data important for establishing future weather over Europe 
and as a stopover point in ferrying planes to Britain. The 
obstacles in the path of its establishment were great— 
Arctic weather and isolation, supply and maintenance, 
mountainous terrain and the famed Ice Cap to cite but a 
few outstanding ones. But in spite of all difficulty the 
men managed to learn how to live in the Arctic and to 
keep the base in operation. Among the incidents of that 
operation related in the book are the stories of the dis- 
covery and destruction of a German weather station, the 
spectacular rescue of the crew of the Flying Fortress which 
had crashed on the icecap, a rescue which required almost 
five months and all the resources of the Air Force to 
accomplish, the story of the mass crash of six bombers 
and fighters on the icecap and an account of life at an 
isolated weather station. The whole book is a story of 
day to day heroism under almost impossible conditions 
and may be recommended to all. 
* * 

Woodward, W. E. The Way Our People Lived. Dutton. 
May, 1944. 402p. $3.95. 


Those who like their history conversational and free from 
multiplicity of facts, may find this book to their liking. 
The author himself remarks, relative to the book that in 
it’. . . there is not one distinguished individual, nor a 
battle, nor a Presidential race”. In the book’s eleven chap- 
ters there is no effort made to present a unified account 
of American development. The first chapter deals with 
Boston as it was in 1652; the final one presents a picture 
of New York City, as of 1908. The intervening chapters 
deal with such topics as life on a Virginia plantation, 
New York City in 1750, Philadelnhia in 1776, a Georgia 
town in 1807, the California gold rush, and the Chicago 
Fire of 1871. Each chapter contains much conversation, 
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as this is “fictionalized” history. Much space is also de. 
voted to detailed explanations relative to local customs, 
since the book is declared to be an “intimate” American | 
history. Mr. Woodward apparently believed that a his 
tory dealing with the daily details of American life in 
various periods would be more revealing of the past, than 
the standard accounts. 


Accordingly, we have trifling incidents, which run inter- 
minably, such as the beginning of Susan Pettigrew’s jour- 
ney from New York City to Cincinnati: “Next morning 
Susan came within a hair’s breadth of missing the boat. 
The Lane household was up at five o’clock, and Peggy had 
breakfast ready within fifteen minutes. As the boat for 
South Amboy, where Susan was to take the train, did not 
leave the battery until six, there seemed to be plenty of 
time. But they had all overlooked the fact that buses 
did not run that early in the morning.” Then the account 
rambles on for another half page, before Susan is finally 
placed safely on the boat for South Amboy. To this re- 
viewer, there seemed altogether too much of tiresome 
detail in every chapter. The conversations often seem 
stilted and unnatural, as Mr. Woodward tries to make his 
characters “talk history”. It seems to be the weakest book 
that Mr. Woodward has written to date. A short bibliog- 
raphy and a supplement of illustrations (no index) do not 
raise the book above mediocrity, although there is nothing 
objectionable or offensive in it. It is simply one more dull 
book, of which we already have too many. - 
Paul Kiniery, Ph.D., i 
Loyola University, Chicago 


* * * 


Claypool, James V. God on a Battlewagon. Winston. 
June 5, 1944. 114p. $1.50. 


Captain Claypool, Methodist, here recounts his experi- 
ences as chaplain of the U.S.S. South Dakota from March, 
1942, when the battleship was commissioned, until the 
end of 1943, when he was transferred to the Norfolk Navy 
Yard. It is an unpretentious personal account of the 
Chaplain’s duties and problems, and the action of the 
book is not that of battle but of the sick-bay after battle 
or the deck services that follow battle. 


The book is a brief, factual account of what this Chap- 
lain did and said on sundry occasions, and of the co 
operation he received from enlisted and officer per 
sonnel. It is not an important book, but will provide 
diversion for any one who feels inclined to spend an 


hour reading it. 
Charles Denecke, S.]., 
University of Scranton 
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